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THE SALON OF 1891, 



By C. E. King, 

Paris Correspondent of The Decorator and Furnisher. 




ARIS, the first weeks of the Salon; what 
a city of charm I A city where every 
trade is an art in the sense of its being 
under the control of those who from 
earliest infancy are surrounded by every- 
thing that is conducive to art. The 
opening days of May, when the grand 
avenue of the Champs Elysees is glow- 
ing with the young chestnut blossoms, 
and the roads and promenades are 
thronged with the gayest-dressed people 
in the world going to or coming from 
the great art exhibition ! You hear the English, German and 
Russian tongue at almost every step, for 1 at this time Paris 
attractions draw the aliens more than at any other season of 
the year. 

This year the numbers of the pictures have been decreased 
to under 2,000, in order to improve the standard of the exhibi- 
tion. A very large number of Americans send their works to 
the New Society of Fine Arts, whose show opened the third 
week of May in the buildings of the 1889 Universelle. 

Both the old and new societies have made special efforts to 
render their exhibitions more attractive. 

At the Salon a large room, that is both luxurious and elegant, 
has special interest owing to its decorations. The two lofty end 
doors are draped with slate-colored portieres of velvety texture — 
a sort of pile called u tapis soyeitx" — and looped with smaller 
curtains of palest blue silk plush. The wall is furnished with 
two mirrors reaching to the cornice, and draped with curtains. 
Opposite are two large arched windows draped in similar style. 
The walls are upholstered entirely in a sort of drab felt ; and five 
very large tapestries, worked in dull colors, representing State 
events of the Louis XIV and XV eras, cover a large portion of 
the walls. In the center of the room is a lounge for seating 
about forty persons, in the middle of which is placed a bronze 
of a recumbent lion, called "Beatitude," and to each side of this 
are two heavily-draped tables, covered with fine art periodicals 
and books. All the arm-chairs, divans, etc., are upholstered in 
the deep piles just mentioned— in fact, except at the little tea- 
tables placed in alcoves at the sides there is no woodwork visible 
in any of the furnishings. Plants always lend a special elegance 
in the decoration of a room, but here they are of a variety so 
numerous and so differing in their greens that no sketch can 
properly convey an idea of the effect. Looking over the cane- 
trellis that borders the space they occupy, it is only then seen 
that they are merely in pots, for a profusion of lilac and crim- 
son-tinted rhododendrons hide and detract the eye from ten- 
dencies to enquiry in that direction. 

The great pictures that attract are the u Arch of Steel" 
(scene outside the Chamber of Deputies) ; u Death of Sardan- 
aplus," a mass of rich coloring; and a still greater canvas, more 
harmonious in its coloring and entire effect, entitled " Death of 
Babylon." 

Of pictures of the red-blood order there are less, but of 
religious fetes and dying scenes — that is, death-beds with atten- 
dant nuns, candles and clean linen — there are the usual quantity. 
Because of the formalities of religion, these pictures do not con- 
vey the same feeling of grief as is known in Protestant countries— 
but, on the contrary, are somewnat repugnant — whereas to the 
French (especially women) they are full of pathetic interest. 

Idyllic love is the first) theme; then everyday life; then land 
and seascapes. Chivalric historical subjects, or sterling pictures 
of life in various trades and occupations (save surgery) are left 
to the serious contemplative Teutonic mind, as exemplified by 
the English and German. 

Some pictures are remarkably framed— especially one sea- 
scape, a choppy turbulent sea— whose frame is nothing but mere 
smooth-planed deal, stained, the most prominent grain being 
gilded, and one bottom corner entirely gilded. Another frame, 
containing a picture of Cleopatra and serpent, is of stained hard- 
wood incised and gilt, with zizag lines terminating in stars, and 
in other parts with Egyptian glyphics.. 

On the ground floor there have been put up two large rooms, 
comfortably furnished with the same materials, and, while they 
are only intended to appear as lounging rooms for the fatigued, 



they serve, nevertheless, as an advertisement to a very enterprise g 
Paris house, who supplied the materials. 

Oh the grand staircase landing is one of the largest works at 
the Salon, called " Glorification of the Arts," destined for the 
ceiling of the French Embassy at Berlin, and by (jr. Ferri'er. It 
is a most pleasing work of art ; the drawing is good, and th'e' 
coloring soft and harmonious. The Republic shooting up from ; 
a cloud in an eclat of light, supported by applauding figures 
typical of Music, while below in a half circle appear Sculpture, 
Painting, Music, Composition and Architect, etc., each god or 
goddess bearing some emblem of their work. On the usual bord- 
ering parapet is figured a magnificient woman who dips her pen 
into the roses, proffered by cupids, to write music" on the scrolls 
before her. The four corners are finished with medallions — cupids 
on blue grounds — but the six panels that border the curves of 
the sides are painted in stone-color, representing reclining figures 
symbolical of the arts. This dull color, while it is used to imitate 
stone bas-reliefs — so cleverly in this case — has the effect of con- 
trasting with the rich colors of the central groups. 

AMERICAN ARTISTS. 

Ridgway Knight's pastoral shows a river on the right and 
farm buildings in the hazy distance ; a shepherd lad in slouch 
hat and long striped cloak is chatting to two girls who have 
just come from the river with their stone pitchers. How bright 
and fresh are the skins he gives to his rural folk, and with 
what relief the figures always stand out against the softness of 
distance. His paintings never need his name to bespeak the 
author. 

Miss Fairchild MacMonnie's "'Twixt Neighbors," represents 
two young ladies in a garden-bower — one sipping tea (a diminu- 
tive Japanese table bearing the 4( five o'clock") while she looks 
up to the other who is leaning against the trellis. The drawing 
is good, but it might be finished yet more, so as to give a more 
solid effect of shade and of the sunlight that is intended. 

C. Heberer's is a rural — a girl leading a cow across an 
orchard by means of chain encircling its two horns; on her left 
shoulder she carries a large beetle or stake-driving mallet. The 
coloring is too dull to make it an attractive picture. It is called 
" Morning in Normandy," which explains the sober tints. 

J. A. Gross has here two pictures. One depicts a deserted 
cabin by the sea. The beach is groined and trees and vegetation 
grow on it the back of the old cottage. On the horizon a 
steamer speeds along as if making for more cheerful regions, and 
the gulls fly low to the ground. The picture, by reason of the 
threatening weather effects, takes a gray aspect, and it would be 
more in harmony if those red tiles were made gray, and did 
not savor so much of an old quilt patchwork. It is possible the 
artist could here have belied the reality with advantage. 

Another picture by him depicts a stream and trees in the 
foreground ; the variations of the fresh colors of the foliage, 
the sheen of the water and the fleecy sky, make it a surface 
that the eye dwells on until the subject seems to become a 
reality. 

A pastel, by J. Rolshoven, is somewhat out of the way. A 
study of a woman's head under a canopy of leaves through 
which the sunlight streams, flecking the face with spots and 
lighting up the coffee-brown eyes of the dark-complexioned and 
handsome woman. A gilded frame of the most resplendent kind 
was selected for this, and in no way detracts from the picture. 

Mr. Henry Finney gives a large picture of a young lady in 
an open carriage, at one of the "flower battles" so numerous on 
the European Continent. The splash-wing and hind wheel of 
the vehicle are about as prominent as the gay occupant of the 
carriage, who is represented as about to cast a rose from the ' 
bunch of flowers which form her stock of ammunition. 

Julian Story's picture of the beautiful American prima donna, 
formerly of Paris, now of London — Miss Fames— looks so hand- 
some in the broad surface of oak frame and its carved gilt 
mouldings, that it dignifies the character of the room in which 
it is hung. The picture is very richly colored, and the flesh tints 
soft and pleasing; but as a portrait it has none of the sharpness 
of the photographs by which the public know the singer, and it 
is doubtful if many would recognize the picture from her 
photographs. 

R. W. Vonnoh's picture of a poppy-field is considered extra- 
ordinary—daring—impressionist. It looks like palette-knife dab- 
bing, examined closely, but the effect of a field of red poppies 
under a brilliant sunlight whose heat seems to radiate from the 
ground, is very effective. A woman, gathering the flowers, seems 
to wear a cretonne dress having all the colors of the rainbow ; 
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ier (E.). Le. passant. — The Passerby, 
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Pjnelais (B. de la). Afa> <<?; balancejle espagnole. 
Sea-picture; Spantsh boat. 



Campacnk (P.-E.-D.). ^hoikm*. 



Rover (L.). An Tonkin; defense de la grande breche 
de Tuy en-Kan (22 fevrier), — Defense of fh? Breach.- 
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G. POPELIN. — Reveries, 
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Boucuereau"(W.-A.). H. C. L* Amour mouille'. — Cupid wetted. 



Adax (L.-&). H. C: Soir d'ete. - Summer evening 




f& — Summer evening. 



B*u.AvotNE U.-T.). Lassitude 
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Chantrqn (A.-J.). Danae. 




p aris (A.). Promenade an haras. 
Walk in the gracing grounds. 



Hgffbauer (T.). Bords dc la Viosne, pres Pontoise. 
Banks of the Viosne. 
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1'riou (LA H. C. Portrait de M"? L, P... 
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Boucuereau (W.-A.), H. C. Premiers bijoux.'— The first trinkets. 
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ueully (E.-A.-F.). Venus Messc'c. — Venus wounded. 



Chalon (L.). Mort de Sardanapale. — Death of Sardanapahts. 
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but that would be about the effect observable to one viewing 
such a dazzling field with half-closed eyes. 

What a pleasure .to coine upon a picture painted by American 
hands as this one by Miss E. Gardner. It is a somewhat large 
picture, and as meaningless as its title expresses — "Soap Bub- 
bles." In fact, only three little girls engaged at filling films of 
water with clay pipes, but the charm is in the subtle coloring, 
so much like Bougereau's — more like the transparent flesh tints 
of that celebrated painter than any others. Viewed within a 
few inches of the surface or yards away, the technique is equally 
admirable. Two girls are placed in an elaborately carved chest, 
while the youngest cherub-like child holds its hands up to catch 
the bubbles. 

Walter McEwen (hors concours) gives a portrait of his sister 
(a lady in black, standing against a red background, holding 



the Wood." This latter is very natural : a flock of dirty-look- 
ing sheep following a peasant girl across a wood strewn 
with dead leaves, tall naked trees standing out against a damp 
gray distance. It is very sombre, and not attractive. 

T. C. Penfold's pictures are called "The Farewell," and 
"Letter from Jack," the latter being the interior of a cottage, 
showing a group of fisher folk listening to a letter being read 
by a lad. Its peculiarity is the effect of candle light thrown 
strongly on the faces of those nearest the table. 

Humphrey Moore's picture is called "The Minstrels": wild- 
looking Arabs dancing before the Sultan in his divan. The 
bearded potentate is seated in front of some half dozen lightly- 
veiled wives on one side, and his suite appear on the floor on 
the other side of .the picture. 

On pages 140 and 141 are reproduced some of the most promin- 







some lilac-colored flowers in one hand), and a small picture, 
called "At the Burgomasters." A young man, whose large col- 
lar shows the old Puritan time, is writing by dictation, with an 
expression of impatience on his face; behind him stands an old 
man, rubbing his chin, with a puzzled air, and a young lady at 
the end of the table, is apparently dictating the note. 

Henry Bisbing has painted cattle. One, of cows standing on 
the bank of a river whose water seems heavy and sluggish, as 
though at the close of a hot summer's day, and another called 
44 Springtime"— admirably painted heifers in the tall grass beneath 
trees, rubbing, licking or resting themselves — all as natural as 
possible. The effect of intense light above fills the picture with 
atmosphere. 

Gr. S. Truesdeli's pictures are called "Winter," and "Across 



ent pictures exhibited, with the names, of the artists and the titles 
affixed. These pictures give an excellent idea of the character 
of the 1891 Exhibition as a whole. If we were to point put one 
picture as worthy the highest praise we would say it is that 
entitled "The Holy Marys," with its exquisite modeling of ihe 
female form, its idyllic freshness and winning grace of nature; 
there are green flags and clear water, and warm flesh tints 
thrown upon an azure sky. 

The two pictures by Bougereau are gems of the exhibition. 
"Cupid Wetted" is distinguished for the wonderful delicacy of 
the flesh tints, and the posture of the god indicates the rain 
that is falling upon him. In the picture of "The First Trinkets," 
the sun shining upon the semi-transparent cherries in the girl's 
ear gives the effect of rubies. 
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